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April 5 


Many 

Sparrows 



Cambridge to Concord , Starting at 9.30 with Alray, 

I drove to Concord by way of the Lyman place, Swedenborgian 
settlement and Lincoln. The sunshine was bright and cheerful 
but the wind bitterly cold. We saw no snow until just before 
we reached Lincoln. Between Lincoln and Concord the northern 
exposures were white with it and it lay two inches deep in 
swamps and under pines. Wachusett white from base to summit. 

The country was alive with birds. In fact I have 
not seen a heavier flight for years. Robins, Song Sparrows, 

Fox Sparrows, Tree Sparrows and Juncos were the most numerously 
represented. All four species of Sparrows were often seen in 
one flock but we saw some flocks composed wholly of Juncos 
and one of Fox Sparrows — about thirty birds. They were 
mostly in old fields along brush-grown walls or among weeds 
or stubble. In places they rose in clouds at our approach, 
flying into the nearest bushes or woods. 

On the George Keyes place in Concord I heard 
Fox Sparrows singing and, following up the sound, came upon 
twenty or more in company with about an equal number of Tree 
Sparrows and Juncos. They were flitting in and out among 
some hazel bushes and wild cherry saplings that bordered a 
stone wall, occasionally venturing out a little way into a 
stubble field. Every few minutes a Fox Sparrow would begin 
its divine song but before it had half finished another 
would join in, t en another, and still others, followed by 
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Tree Sparrows, until a dozen or more of both kinds were 
singing at once, the trilling of several Juncos coming in, in 
the intervals, like a low accompaniment. I know of nothing 
finer in the way of bird music than one of these outbursts 
heard, as I heard them to-day, with the warm April sunshine 
lighting up the brown fields and the bracing north-west wind 
piping in the bare tree tops. 

While on our way to Concord just as we were entering 
the milage of Lincoln, we saw a Broad-winged Hawk soaring 
overhead at a moderate height. Its peculiar shape and markings 
made it quite unmistakable. A little further on a fine old 
male Marsh Hawk appeared, beating a meadow on the left of the 
road, following a ditch for some distance and keeping much 
of the time below the level of its banks. This bird appeared 
fully as white as an adult Herring Cull. 

( We left Concord at 3 P. M. and returned to Cambridge 
by way of the direct road to Waltham past Walden Pond. Nothing 
of peculiar interest was noticed until just as we were passing 
the Payson place when on the opposite side of the road just 
over the wall I saw what I took at first for a Shrike, sitting 
on tne top of a brush heap. The next instant it jerked up 
its tail and then flew into an arbor vitae hedge, when I at 
once recognized it as a Mockingbird. I got out of the buggy 
and followed it, when it flew up into an elm and then crossed 
a field to another elm, where I left it. It was evidently 
an old male but it was not in the mood for singing and kept 
absolute silence. 
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Starting at 9.30 with Almy I drove to Concord 
by way of [the Lyman place, Sweedenborgian Settlement, and 
Lincoln. The sunshine was bright and cheerful but the wind 
bitterly cold. We saw no snow until just before we 
reached Lincoln. Between Lincoln and Concord the northern 
exposures were white with it and it lay two inches deep in 
swamps and under pines. Wachusett white from base to sum¬ 
mit. 

The country was alive with birds. In fact I 
have not seen a heavier flight for years. Robins, Song 
Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, Tree Sparrows and Juncos were the 
most numerously represented. All four species of Sparrows 
were often seen in one flock but we saw some flocks com¬ 
posed wholly of Juncos and one of Fox Sparrows — about 
twenty birds. They were mostly in old fields along bush- 
grown walls or among weeds or stubble. In places they rose 
in clouds at our approach, flying into the nearest bushes 
or woods. 

On the Geo. Keyes place in Concord I heard Fox 
Sparrows singing and following up the sound came upon 
twenty or more in company with about an equal number of 
Tree Sparrows and Juncos. They were flitting in and out 
among some hazel bushes and wild cherry saplings that bor¬ 
dered a stone wall, occasionally venturing out a little way 
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into a stubble field. Every few minutes a Fox Sparrow 

would begin its divine song but before it had half finished 

another would join in, then another, and still others, 

followed by Tree Sparrows until a dozen of more of both 

kinds were singing at once, the trilling of several Juneos 

coming in in the intervals like a low accompaniment. I know 

of nothing finer in the way of bird music than one of these 

outbursts heard, as I heard them to-day, with the warm 

April sunshine lighting up the brown fields and the bracing 

In 

noith-west wind piping/the bare tree-tops. 

While on our way to Concord just as we were 
entering the village of Lincoln, we saw a Broad-winged Hawk 
soaring overhead at a moderate height. Its peculiar shape 
and markings made it quite unmistakable. A little further 
on a fine old MarshHawk appeared, beating a meadow on the 
left of the road, following a ditch for some distance, 
keeping much of the time below the level of its banks. This 
bird appeared fully as white as an adult Herring Gull. 

We left Concord at 3 P.M. and returned to Cam¬ 
bridge by way of the direct road to Waltham past Holden 
Pond. Nothing of peculiar interest was noticed until just 
as we were passing the Payson place when on the opposite 
side of the road just over the wall I saw what I took 
at first for a Shrike, sitting on the top of a brush heap. 









The next instant it jerked up its tail and then flew into 
an arbor vitae hedge, when I at once recognized it as a 
Mocking-bird. I got out of the buggy and followed it when 
it flew up into an elm and then crossed a field to another 
elm, where I left it. It was evidently an old male but it 
was not in the mood for singing and kept absolute silence. 

! Bluebirds were seen in about the numbers in 
which they are represented during the breeding season. 
Doubtless their migration has now passed by. Red-winged 
Blackbirds were in small flocks flying about in orchards, 
none singing in the meadows. Chickadees in pairs in or¬ 
chards and birch trees. Crows in pairs and not over a 
dozen seen in all. A few Crow Blackbirds but no Rusties. 

No Swallows or Pewees. Song Sparrows simply swarming but 
not singing freely. Their migration apparently at its 
height. 

There has been little or no change in the bird 
fauna of my garden. I see one or two Robins daily but have 
heard only one sing — on the 3rd. The clamor of the 
detestable House Sparrows is for the most part the only 
Spring(?) sound within my haroow boundaries. I have not 
heard a Song Sparrow there this year and no Juncos have 
visited me as yet. There mas a Downy Woodpecker in my 
appletrees this morning, howeverj 
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There has been little or no change in the bird 
fauna of my garden. I see one or two Robins daily, but have 
heard only one sing — on the 3rd. The clamor of the detes¬ 
table House Sparrows is for tne most part the only spring (?) 
sound within my narrow boundaries. I have not heard a Song 
Sparrow there this year and no Juncos have visited me as yet. 
There was a Downy Woodpecker in my apple trees this morning, 
however. 
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To Concord with Bolles "by 6.36 train. Lon the 
way over to Porter’s, Bolles saw three birds in the 
Observatory grounds which he is nearly sure were Pine Linnets. 
They were bending down over larch cones extracting the seeds^j 

On reaching the Manse, we took my Rushfcon boat 
from the boat house where it has lain all winter and pre¬ 
pared to start down river. While thus engaged, we heard or 
saw a pair of Wnite-bellied Nuthatches, a pair of Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, several Song Sparrows and Redwings, one Meadow ^Lark, 
Robins, and in the distance Fox Sparrows. The Woodpeckers 
were on the river bank. The male drummed several times, 
when the female appeared and joined him. The Nuthatches were 
creeping and scrambling about on a large ash near the North 
wall. 

We paddled down river to Hunt's Pond, hearing 
many Song Sparrows and one little party of Tree Sparrows 
in full song. At Hunt's Pond we landed and walked back over 
the fields to a hollow where we found a fQjck of fully fifty 
Red-wings, all males. On seeing us, they flew into an oak 
and at once burst out into a ringing chorus or medley of 
singing as is their habit at this season. At a little dis¬ 
tance, some of their notes resembled so strongly the honking 
of Geese that we both thought at first that Geese were really 
calling in the distance. 






We landed again at Ball's Hill, which we climbed. 

The view over the flooded meadows was very attractive, the 
great expanse of water with its bordering woods and isolated 
clusters of trees resembling perfectly some natural lake, 
dotted with small wooded islands. Bolles found a large, new- 
looking nest in a tall pine under which were several pellets 
apparently of a large Owl. In a sandy field we found a large 
number of cylindrical, elongated masses of closely-felted 
mouse fur, intermixed with fragments of skulls and bones. 

At first we thought they must be Owl pellets but close examina¬ 
tion satisfied us that they were really faeces, doubtless of 
Foxes. We found others composed of rabbit fur and bones in 
a wood path lower down river. 



Tlje spreading oak at the Ball’s Hill Landing has 


•been cut down the past winter. We counted the rings, Bolles 
making 129 on one side, I 119 on tne other. I had no idea 
this tree was so old, for it was not large and looked young 
and vigorous. 

Just below Ball's Hill we heard a great rustling 
in the dry leaves in a thicket bounded on one side by the 
water, on the other by a stone wall. The noise was fully as 
loud as a Partridge or Woodchuck would have made but it was 
caused by Fox Sparrows, a dozen or more of Which whirred up 
into the bushes when they saw our boat. ] 
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As we approached the hills below Ball's Hill, a 
pair of Red-shouldered Hawks began screaming among the pines 
where the Cooper's Hawks breed and the next moment rose above 
the trees and soared majestically upward, circling in 
opposite directions and passing each other every naif turn. 

They mounted to such a height that we actually could not see 
them at all without the aid of our glasses and finally 
scaled down on a long incline into the Bedford Swamp, des¬ 
cending witn meteoric speed. 

Just after they disappeared, as I was starting to 
paddle again, we heard a Grouse chitter on a little wooded 
knoll, now an island within 20 yards ana presently saw the 
bird stalk over the crest under a small hemlock. Our atten¬ 
tion was next attracted by two pairs of Gooseanders, the drakes 
in full plumage, which were floating in mid-stream. They soon 
rose and were joined by a Black Duck, all five birds finally 
alighting again in the wood-encircled meadow near the pines 
on the edge of the Bedford Swamp. We followed and, under 
the cover of the outer belt of birches, got within about 200 
yards of them and watched them for ten or fifteen minutes 
through our glasses. The drakes were very showy, looking 
almost as white as Gulls, their coral red bills very con¬ 
spicuous. One of them repeatedly lay over on his side and 
plumed his breast and abdomen, displaying the rich salmon 
coloring of these parts! Both drakes devoted much of the 
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time during which we had them under our glasses to preening 
and arranging their feathers "but they also swam aoout with 
heads lowered and bills immersed to the eyes, apparently 
scanning the water beneath in search of fish. The females 
paddled slowly about, apparently doing nothing in particular. 
There was no diving on the part of any of them. At length 
we flowed ourselves and the Sheldrake at once flew but the 
Black Duck who had gone fast asleep with head buried in dor¬ 
sal feathers remained behind. His bewilderment and con¬ 
sternation when he at length awoke and discovered our boat 
approaching rapidly was very amusing. 




We next recrossed the river, landed, and climbing 


the hill walked through the pines and down into the valley 
behind. The surface of a broad expanse of snow which lay on 
the north side of some young pines was marked with the tracks 
of a small Raccoon. In the old apple orchard we found 
numerous pellets and other recent marks of Screech Owls, but 
we searched all the holes in vain. It is strange that I have 
never found an Owl in any of these holes, although their 
fresh signs are present under the trees,season after season. 


We lunched near the big oak by the brook in a 


surmy hollow sheltered from the searching north wind. Two 
Bluebirds, a pair of Chickadees, and a flock of about 25 
Goldfinches, all in the oak at once, the Goldfinches singing 
most deliciously — medley-singing most of the time, but 
once or twice the real summer song from an old male. 
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After lunch wandered over the fields, seeing a 
fine old male Marsh Hawk, then retraced our steps and, passing 
the pine hill, visited tne large field to the south-west. 

Here vre found a flock of fully 100 Sparrows, containing 
about fifty Juncos, thirty Fox Sparrows, the remainder Song 
Sparrows. They were feeding among weeds and on seeing us 
flew into the birches just over the wall, the Fox Sparrows 
at once beginning to sing, the Juncos warbling the usual 
low accompaniment. We watched them for a long time and,when 
they returned to the field,crept up behind the wall and 
studied their manner of feeding under unusually favorable 
conditions, for we had many of them within a few yards of us. 

The row back to town, across the flooded meadow 
the first part of the way, afterwards in the channel of the 
river against a swift current, was marked by only one 
episode of unusual interest, viz. the sight of a pair of 
Muskrats copulating. They were in water several feet in 
depth but among the stems of a cluster of young maples on 
which the female obtained a foothold part of tne time, but 
much of the time she was swimming and nearly or quite 
submerged by the weight of the male. There were three periods 
of contact, each lasting several minutes. One or both 
animals uttered almost incessantly the low whining murmur, 
peculiar to their species. 



CONCORD. 


To Concord with. Bodies by 6.36 A.M, train. On 
the way over to Porter’s Bodies saw three birds in the 
Observatory grounds which he is nearly sure were Pine 
Linnets. They were bending down over laroh cones, extract¬ 
ing the seeds. 

On reaching the Manse we took my Rushton boat 
from the boat-house whsre it has lain all winter and prepared 
to start down river. While thus engaged we heard or saw a 
pair of White-bellied Nuthatches, a pair of Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, several Song Sparrows and Redwings, one Meadow 
Lark, Robins, and, in the distance, Fox Sparrows. The Wood¬ 
peckers were on the river bank. The male drummed several 
times when the female appeared and joined him. The Nut¬ 
hatches were creeping and scrambling about on a large ash 
near the North wall. 

We paddled down river to Hunt's Pond, hearing many 
Song Sparrows and our little party of Tree Sparrows in full 
song. At Hunt’s Pond we landed and walked back over the 
fields to a hollow where we found a flock of fully fifty 
Redwings, all males. On seeing us they flew into an oak 
and at once burst into a ringing chorus or medley of singing 
as is their habit at this season. At a little distance some 
of their notes resembled so strongly the honking of Geese 
that we both thought at first that Geese were reallj calling 
in the distance. 






We landed again at Ball* s Hill which we climbed . 
The view over the flooded' meadows was very attractive, the 
great expanse of water with its bordering woods and 
isolated clusters of trees resembling perfectly some natural 
lake dotted with small wooded islands. Bolles found a large, 
new-looking nest in a tall pine under which were several 
pellets apparently of a large Owl. In a sandy field we 
found a large number of cylindrical, elongated masses of 
closely-felted mouse fur intermixed with fragments of skulls 
and bones. At first we thought they must be Owl pellets 
but close examination satisfied us that they were really 
faeces, doubtless of Foxes. We found others composed of 
rabbit fur and bones in a wood—path lower down river. 

The spreading oak at the Ball* s Hill landing has 
been cut down the past winter. We counted the rings, Bolles 
making 129 on one side, I 119 on the other. I had no idea 
this tree was so old for it was not large and looked young 
and vigorous. 

Just below Ball's Hill we heard a great rustling 
in the dry leaves in a thicket bounded on one side by the 
water, on the other by a stone wall. The noise was fully as 
loud as a Partridge or Woodchuck would have made, but it 
was caused by Fox Sparrows, a dozen or more of which whirred 
up into the bushes when they saw our boat. 

As we approached the hills below Ball's Hill, a 
pair of Red-shouldered Hawks began screaming among the pines 




where the Cooper's Hawks breed and the next moment rose 
above the trees and soared majestically upward, circling 
in opposite directions and passing each other every half 
turn. They mounted to such a height that we actually 
could not see them at all without the aid of our glasses, 
and finally scaled down on a long incline into the Bedford 
swamp, descending with meteoric speed. 

Just after they disappeared, as I was starting 
to paddle again we heard a Grouse chitter on a little 
wooded knoll, now an island within 30 yds. and presently 
saw the bird stalk over the crest under a small hemlock. 

Our attention was next attracted by two pairs of Goosanders, 
the drakes in full plumage, which were floating in mid¬ 
stream. They soon rose and were joined by a Black Duck,all 

in 

five birds finally alighting again/the wood-encircled 
meadow near the pines on the edge of the Bedford swamp. 

We followed and under the cover of the outer belt of birches 
got within about 200 yds. of them and watched them for ten 
or fifteen minutes through our glasses. The drakes were 
very showy looking, almost as white as Gulls, their coral- 
red bills very conspicuous. One of them repeatedly lay 
over on his side and plumed his breast and abdomen, dis¬ 
playing the rich salmon coloring of these parts. Both 
drakes devoted much of the time during which we had them 
under our glasses to preening and arranging their feathers 
but they also swam about with heads lowered and bills 
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immersed to the eyes, apparently scanning the water beneath 
in search of fish. The females paddled slowly about, appar¬ 
ently doing nothing in particular. There was no driving 
on the part of any of them. At length we showed ourselves 
and the Sheldrake at once flew but the Black Duck who had 
gone fast asleep with head buried in dorsal feathers re¬ 
mained behind. His bewilderment and consternation when he 
at length awoke and discovered our boat approaching rapidly 
was very amusing. 


We next recrossed the river, landed, and skirting 


the hill, walked through the pines and down into the valley 
behind.The surface of a broad expanse of snow which lay on 
the north side of some young pines was marked with the 
tracks of a small Raccoon. In the old apple orchard we 
found numerous pellets and other recent marks of Screech 
Owls but we searched all the holes in vain. It is strange 
that I have never found an Owl in any of these holes al¬ 
though their fresh signs are present under the trees, 
season after season. 


We lunched near the big oak by the brook in a 


sunny hollow sheltered from the searching north wind. Two 
Bluebirds, a pair of Chickadees, and a flock of about 25 


most deliciously 


Goldfinches all in the oak at once, the Goldfinches singing/ 
most of the time but once or twice the real summer 





song from an old male 





After lunch wandered over the fields, seeing a 
fine old male Marsh H§.wk, then retraced our steps and pas¬ 
sing the pine hill visited the large field to the S.W. 

Here we found a flock of fully 100 Sparrows, containing 
about fifty Juncos, thirty Fox Sparrows, the remainder Song 
Sparrows. They were feeding among weeds and on seeing us 
flew into the birches just over the wall, the Fox Sparrows 
at once beginning to sing, the Juncos warbling the usual 
low accompaniment. We watched them for a long time and 
when they returned to the field crept up behind the wall 
and studied their manner of feeding under unusually favor¬ 
able conditions for we had many of them within a few yards 
of us. 

The row back to town, across the flooded meadow 
the first part of the way, afterwards in the channel of 
the river against a swift current, was marked by only one 
episode of unusual interest, viz: the sight of a pair of 
musk-rats copulating. They were in water several feet in 
depth but among the stems of a cluster of young maples, on 
which the female obtained a foothold part of the time but 
much of the time she was swimming and nearly or quite sub¬ 
merged by the weight of the male. There were three periods 
of contact, each lasting several minutes. One or both 
animals uttered almost incessantly the low whining murmur 
peculiar to this species. 
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In Concord with Faxon by 8.06 train over Lowell 

(with Faxori] 

R.R. Reached the Manse t , about 9 A.M. Robins, Bluebirds, 
Redwings, Song Sparrows and one Fox Sparrow singing. The 
pair of Downy Woodpeckers in the trees by the boat house 
but the Nuthatches absent. A single Pewee, the first I have 
seen, flitting about near the water occasionally singing 
rather faintheartedly. Three Crow Blackbirds in the orchard. 
An immense muskrat swimming to and fro and diving just out¬ 
side the bushes. We paddled down stream to Ball's Hill 

before landing. Saw few bitds except Song Sparrows and Blue- 

Tree Iridoprocne 

birds. A single^Swallow (Tachyelneta bjcol or) was flying 
over the flooded meadow. Robins singing but no Colaptes 
( Flickers ) heard during the entire day. 

At Ball's Hill I started a Crow from the nest 
under which Bolles and I had found the supposed Owl's pel¬ 
lets last Monday. Wood Frogs in full cry in a pool behind 
the ridge, sounding like a host of ducks and geese quar¬ 
reling and honking. We lay on the river bank in the sun 
for nearly an hour, talking and smoking. Heard a Muskrat 
murmuring in the bush opposite but could not see him. 

Starting on, we rounded Ball's Hill and followed 
the shores beyond closely. Two Fox Sparrows in the thicket 
by the wall where we left a dozen on the 6th. Are these 
some of the same lot or more recent arrivals^ 


n 









On reaching the base of the pine-clad hill, where 

the Cooper's Hawks have bred these past five years, we heard 

what we at first supposed to be the screaming of Buteo 

Hawk 

line at us Red-aiouldered ) coming from the pines. The 
next instant a male Cooper's Hawk appeared above these trees 
and after circling and soaring for e i minute or two plunged 
back into them again. Immediately after he disappeared, the 
screaming was resumed and continued at intervals for some 

time. On listening to it closely we both concluded that it 

the Red-shouldered Hawk 

was harsher than that of Imaa tu-s and different in tone and 
that the notes were shorter (clipped off at the end, as it 
were). Of course there is no proof that these cries were 
uttered by the Cooper's Hawk but I believe this to have been 
the case. 

Landing in the usual place, we strolled through 
the pine woods, starting a Grouse but seeing no small birds, 
then visited the apple tree on the edge of the swamp where 
I have found traces of Screech Owls for so many successive 
seasons but never the bird itself. To-day we were more for¬ 
tunate, however, for the hole proved to contain a gray Owl 
which was squatting on the bottom with "ears" slightly 
raised and eyes half-open. We looked at it for some time 
but did not disturb it. 

On the stubble we started some Fox Sparrows. While 
watching them we saw a Hairy Woodpecker come galloping through 
the air towards an isolated apple tree on which it alighted 







for a moment before continuing its flight to the woods on 
the edge of the meadow. 

We lunched in the sheltered hallow near the big 
oak by the brook.. The same large flock of Goldfinches 
that I saw on the 6th came to the oak and began singing in 
medley. They were soon joined by a Bluebird, then by several 
Fox Sparrows, next by a pair of Chickadees, and finally by 
a troop of Snowbirds. All of these sang at intervals, singly 
or together, during most of the time we spent here, giving 
us a rare treat of bird music. At one time the two Bluebirds, 
both males, challenged and answered each other, one sitting 
in the oak, the other on the top of a pitch pine about about 
100 yds. away, keeping it up for at least ten minutes, each 
evidently striving to outdo the other. I have rarely heard 
anything so fine. The Juncos, too, were at their best, half 
a doxen or more frequently singing at once. Besides the 
species just named there was a single Grass Finch and 
several Tree Sparrows but both of these birds were silent. 

After lunch and another smoke we returned to the 
boat and crossed the river and flooded meadows to the pine 
woods in the Bedford swamp. In mid-stream two Golden-eyes, 
a fine old drake and his gray consort, were floating idly 
but they flew off down river before we got very near. On 
the Bedford shore under the lee of a belt of leafless birches, 
a superb old male Sheldrake was cruising warily about. We 
approached within about 300 yds. of him behind some bushes 





and watched him for some time before exposing ourselves and 

forcing him to take wing. A flock of nine Black Ducks 

which were in the bush behind him rose with noisy quacking 

and made off down river, followed, a few minutes later by 

In 

three more, from the meadow near the pines./ the latter 
we saw a Hawk which we did not identify conclusively but 
which screamed very like the bird heard on the pine hill 
in the forenoon. We also saw a flock of 45 Canada Geese. 

They appeared over the river near Ball’s Hill flying direct¬ 
ly down stream, honking musically, and at one time lowering 
and scaling as if about to alight but finally passing on. 

At 3 P.M. we started up river. Soon after passing 
Ball’s Hill we saw a Sharp-shinned Hawk scaling over- the 
river and on the south side of Great Meadows a noble Osprey 
circling about a large maple on which it finally alighted 
for a moment before flying off over the land towards Fair- 
haven. It had a fish in its talons. 

As we rowed up stream past the Upper end of the 
meadows we heard and saw Red-wings on every side, sitting 
singly on isolated trees and bushes, singing. On reaching 
the Manse we found a few Robins singing but the sun was now 
low in the west and a chill east wind had arisen, effectually 
silencing most of the other songsters. We walked to the Fitch¬ 
burg station and took the 6.41 train for home. 
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CANOE TRIP ON CONCORD RIVER,* 


To Concord with Bodies by 2.30 train. My two 
canoes with a chest containing canoe tents, cushions, etc. 
were sent by express yesterday but we found them all in one 
baggage car when we reached Concord. The expressman loaded 
them into his wagon at once and we soon had them at the 
Manse where an hour or more was consumed in getting every¬ 
thing in its proper place. Finally at about 5 P.M. we started 
up river. There was a swift current for the water was still 
high, indeed over most of the river meadows, the banks, how¬ 
ever, being out. 

The evening was delightful and birds were singing 
in great numbers on every side. At the Manse we saw a Least 
Flycatcher; on Judge Hoar’s place fully 200 Crow Blackbirds 
about the pines where they breed regularly; at the Martin 
boxes beyond the new stone bridge, seven or eight Martins 
very merry and musical. On Hurd’s Hill opposite, Meadow 
Larks and Robins were singing and a Savanna Sparrow uttering 
its lisping song. Red-wings were scattered all along the 
margin of the river, the males singing on the button bushes, 
the females flying out from the bunches of tall grass as if 
from their nests. Over the town a few Swifts were wheeling 
and dashing about. 

We made slow progress and the sun set before we 
reached the French farm. At the next bend we put up our sails 

and were wafted before the dying breeze to Nine Acre Bridge. 

■•Note: See "A Voyage to Heards Island", in The Land of the 

L ingering Snow by Frank Bolles, pp. 130-1487 ~~ ~ 

$ 





The Robins had now finished their evening hymns, the last 
Swamp Sparrows had ceased their low trilling songs, the Red¬ 
wings had all disappeared and a deafening chorus of Leopard 
Frogs, Hylas, and Toads came to our ears from far and near 
along the margin of the shining pathway of water which we 
were following. 

It was very dark when we reached Fairhaven Cliff 
and Bolles began hooting like a Barred Owl. I followed with 
a feeble imitation of the Great-horned Owl which, after a 
few moments and to my infinite surprise, was answered by 
Bubo himself from the tall pines on the west bank of the 
river. We stopped paddling, of course, and I continued the 
conversation in the best Owl language that I could command. 
Bilbo was prompt in his responses and presently appeared 
directly over our heads — a great shadowy bird with broad 
wings and big head, flapping at first, then sailing as 
majestically as an Eagle, finally descending in a series of 
undulations to the low trees on the shore at the Cliff 
landing. More Owl talk and Bubo soon on his way back to 
the pines, evidently sorely puzzled and speedily impelled 
to repeat the flight which he made three times each way, in 
all, passing directly over us each time. We could only see 
him against the sky and lost sight of him the moment he 
came in front of the background of hill or pines. We 
finally left him and kept on to Martha's Point, hoping to 



bear a Whippoorwill, but in this we were disappointed. 

At about 8 P.M. the moon rose over Fairhaven Hill, 
at first silvering the tops of the trees on the wwstern 
shore, then flooding the river valley with mellow light. We 
returned to the pine grove at about 8.30 and found the tall, 
straight, rough-barked trunks bathed in moonlight looking 
as if covered with hoar frost. In the hope of hearing the 
Owl again we decided to camp here; nor were we disappointed 
for, apparently roused by the noise which we made in 
drawing the canoes from the water, over the narrow belt of 
marsh to the dry ground beneath the outer line of trees, the 
bird began hooting agaxn in the middle of the woods. A fire 
which we kindled seemed to attract him for he came into the 
top of a pine nearly over us and hooted steadily at inter¬ 
vals varying from ten to fifteen seconds. His voice was 
deep, yet soft and cooing like that of a Carolina Dove, It 
did not seem at all loud even when he was very near and when 
he retreated to a distance of fifty yards or more it seemed 
to come from some place half a mile or more away. The bird 
did not appear to be disturbed by our voices or even by 
our moving about directly under him except when one of us 
stepped on dry twigs, the crackling of which invariably 
drove him off for awhile although he did not mind the loud 
and incessant snapping of the fire. 

We ate supper to the accompaniment of this im¬ 
pressive Owl music and the nearly deafening clamor of 
Leopard Frogs, Hylas and Toads. After we had settled ourselves 
in the canoes the Owl came still nearer apparently descending 
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low in the trees and moving by short flights from place to 

place. This is inferred by the sound of his voice for we 

did not once see him. He hooted, with few and short inter- 

of 

missions, all night keeping us awake most/the time. 

There was also a Partridge drumming at short 
and very regular intervals from the time the moon rose until 
sunrise or a little after. The Frogs and Toads nearly 
ceased towards morning, probably because as the night wore 
on it became very cold for this season. At about midnight 
a Field Sparrow sang onee on Fairhaven Hill; its wild, clear 
notes ringing out most impressively. I listened for the 
sound of migrating Warblers and thought that I caught it 
once or twice but I may have merely heard some bird chirping 
drowsily on its perch. 
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ril 25 At 3.30 A.M. Bolles roused me by shaking the 

tent of my canoe. There was a faint indication of dawn 
in the East but the moonlight had hardly begun to pale. 

A Brown Thrasher was singing gloriously on Fairhaven HilL 
and a Song Sparrow soon joined in, followed by a Robin, 
a Spotted Sandpiper, a Whippoorwill and a Swamp Sparrow. 
These were all the species heard during the first half 
hour. 

At 4 A.M. we started back from camp passing 
through a dense wood of young pines and coming out in an 
open field. The moon hung low in the west but its light 
was still more dominant than the ever growing daylight. 
The sky to the sou^h and east was cloudless and spangled 
with stars, but in the north it was filled with a leaden 
mass of clouds. These rolled steadily and rapidly over¬ 
head, blotting out the moon and the rosy tints where the 
sun was about to appear. The air was sharp and the grass 
white with hoar-frost. We had to keep moving to overcome 
the chill that despite our warm clothing 
More birds singing. A Ruffled Grouse drumming, a Grass 
Finch, Red-wings (4.20), Chickadees (4.21) Field Sparrow, 
Crows, Hermit Thrust (harsh note only), Chippy(4.27) 
Mniotilta01ack and White Creepejt (4.35), Pine Warblers, 
Cow-bird, Flickers (4.49), Yellow-rump (4.50), Blue Jay 
(4.55), Rusty Blackbird, Bank Swallows, and Ruby-crowned 





Kinglet (singing at 5.A.}£.). A pair of Wood Ducks passed 
down river flying very swiftly, the duck first, then the 
drake, leading. 

The big Owl was silent when we first *woke, and 
afterward up to 4.25 when he began hooting, it being nearly 
borad daylight at that time. Late^ in the night (about 
2 A.M., I think) there were two Horned Owls hooting in 
the pines, answering one another. 

Soon after we had finished breakfast and just as 
we were about to start off in the canoe, it began raining 
and the wind rose to half a gale. We put on our rubber 
covers and pushed off, paddling to Martha's Point, where 
we landed and filled our jug at the spring. Taking to the 
boats again we made Sherman's Bridge by 10 A.M. paddling 
most of the way. It rained hard at times and the wind 
came in fierce gusts. Few birds singing. Heard one Solitary 
Vireo and many Swamp Sparrows. Saw a Red-shouldered Hawk 
and a fine old male Sheldrake. The latter was in the river 
just above its outlet into Fairhaven and was evidently a 
wounded bird for after diving twice it came up gasping 
painfully within two rods of my canoe, then essayed to 
fly but failing to clear the surface after flapping a hun¬ 
dred yards or store dove and disappeared, probably into the 
button bushes. 





On reaching Sherman^ Bridge we went ashore and 
built a fire among the pines on the south slope of the knoll. 
The rain now changed to snow which came driving over the 
meadows in gusts before the violent North wind. Altogether 
the weather had become abominable but nevertheless we ate 
lunch very comfortably in our warm and sheltered nook. 

There were many small bird3 about us, chiefly Yellow-rumps 
and Song and Swamp Sparro s. Swallows were passing at inter¬ 
vals following the river. Heard a Parula Warbler sing twice 
in the maples on the causeway. A Oolaptes ( Flicker ) 

”shouting in a big isolated oak in the neighboring field. 

At about 1 P.$J. we hoisted our sails and started 
across the Sudbury meadows. The wind was strong, at times 
violent and gusty but as the water on the meadows was no¬ 
where more than two or three feet deep an upset had no ter¬ 
rors, even for my companion who had never sailed a boat of 
any kind before. We crossed the meadow very quickly and 
pleasantly despite the frequent snow squalls that chilled 
and blinded us. 

Ever since starting from Concord we had seen White- 
bellied Swallows in fair numbers and a few Barn Swallows, 
also, but the rendevous of all the Swallows to-day proved 
to be the big Sudbury Meadow, over every portion of which 
they were skimming in swarms or rather in one great swarm, 
keeping close to the water (for the entire meadow was flooded) 
and hovering about the tufts of grass, tussocks, and button 



"bushes from which they were picking off insects. Six hundred 
birds would he a very low estimate for the total number 
assembled in this meadow. Of these, fully 90 °/o were White- 
bellies, Qfo Barn Swallows, and the remaining 2$ Eave and 
Bank Swallows. We saw no Ducks and but few Red-wings on 
this meadow but several Marsh Harriers were beating about its 
borders® 

On the Maryland meadow above the lower bridge were 
many more Swallows, among which we noticed a number (perhaps 
a dozen) of Egve Swallows. The latter as well as the Bank 
Swallows have evidently only begun to arrive. The White- 
bellies must be largely migrants for nothing like the numbers 
present to-day can breed in the adjoining region. 

After passing the upper bridge we landed and 
paid Mr. Dudley a visit. He pressed me to spend the night 
at his house and said that Bolles could be accommodated at the 
Heard's on the opposite side of the road. As the weat'b©# 
had turned bitterly cold we were not sorry to get under a 
warmer shelter than our canoe tents so the matter was quickly 
decided. Shortly before sunset we walked over to Heard’s Pond. 
The sky was now clear but the north wind roared through the 
tree tops and there was little singing. On the shore of the 
pond we heard a Phoebe, in some pines a Pine Warbler, and on 
the edge of a thicket saw a Yellow Red-poll Warbler in company 
with a Pine Warbler and two Chickadees. A Bittern was pumping 
in the brook meadow to the west and an immense flock of 
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Red-wings singing in medley in some maples, the undertone 
resembling the honking of Geese, being very conspicuous at 
times. 

In the brook which connects the pond with the 
larger brook to the west we saw a number of large fish 
swimming about in pairs occasionally showing their backs and 
making such a commotion in the water that at first I took 
them for muskrats. Their back looked broad, straight and 
smooth and lacked any visible dorsal fins from which I con¬ 
cluded that they were Suckers. were in full bloom 

everywhere to-day and a few columbines were out on sunny 

ledges. The maples, birches, poplars and willows show small 

buds 

leaves and the birds of the oaks and hickories are swelled 
to an enormous size and on the very point of bursting. !, Cow- 
slips" spangle the brook meadows and dandelion^ blossoms 
the turf of roadsides. A cherry tree in my garden unfolded 
a dozen or more blossoms on April 22 and on the 23rd had 
hundreds out. The spring, as far as vegetation goes, is the 
earliest I can remember and the late April birds are also 
nearly a week ahead of time. 
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broad 

/ When we awoke this morning at 4.05 it was nearly/daylight 

and we had of course missed the beginning of the bird chorus 

Canoe trip 

but for the first four or five minutes we heard only three 

a 

on 

species — the Bittern, a Thrasher, and/Song Sparrow. Others 

Sudbury 

followed in this order: Field Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Downy 

River 

• 

Woodpecker (drumming), Red-wings (first singing 4.15), King- 

fisher (rattle), Chickadee (phe-be n at 4.18). Crow (4.20), 

Robin and Carolina Dove (4.23), Spotted Sandpiper (4.28), 

Bluebird (4.30), Phoebe and White-bellied Swallow (4.35), Pine 

Warbler (4.39), Mniotilta (4.40), Bank Swallow (4.41), 

Colaptes (roll and pink). Rusty Grackles, sunrise 4.26-5-, Ruby- 

crowned Kinglet. The Red-wings were not in full song until 

just before sunrise. The Bitterns (there was a second bird 

below Ball’s Hill) pumped steadily until 5,15 when both 

stopped abruptly and finally. There were two Carolina Doves 

cooing at one time. Both became silent before the sun rose. 1 

After breakfast we started down river. As we 

were passing Lee Davis’s Hill, a pair of Red-shouldered Hawks 

emerged from the pines and drifted off before the wind, soaring 

in leisurely circles and screaming a little. We could see 

no nest. We landed just below this hill and took the wood 

path which leads back into the farming country. At least 

two Partridges rose from under some young pines and we saw 

where they had been burrowing and dusting in a bare space of 

dry sand in the path. On reaching the first field, we started 
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five Jmncos. There were at least two White-throated Sparrows 
with them. One, a particularly high-colored bird with rich 
yellow loral stripes, allowed us to get within two or three 
yards of him, acting as if tired and sleepy, closing his 
eyes at intervals. Probably he dropped in early this morning- 
after a long migrating flight. 

f~For the first time in five years I went through 
the pine ¥/oods without seeing anything of the Cooper's Hawks. 

I fear that something has happened to them."'': 

We met a farmer , the owner of about 200 acres of 
this region, as we were passing through a wood path. He 
told us that it was a great country for Owls and that he had 
killed at least five different kinds while fox hunting. 

Foxes are numerous. He baited one last winter and shot him 
from under cover of a shed one moonlight night. 

We visited the apple tree where Faxon and I found 
a Screech Owl a week or two ago. The hole was empty this 
morning but Bolles climbed to another higher up which proved 
to contain one bird. We could not get at him except by 
tearing the branch to pieces, for the cavity was very narrow 
and descended at least two feet. There was an opening not 
over an inch in diameter at the bottom through which we could 
look directly in on the Owl who when poked with a twig 
retreated backward and downward into a crevice, where he stood 
bof&j) upright, snovfing only his face framed in dark, water-soaked 
wood, his eyes half-closed, as usual. There were no signs 
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of a nest in the lower hole and the one which contained the 
bird was far too cramped for a nesting place. Tne Owl was a 
gray bird, doubtless the same individual seen during my last 
visit and probably a male, the female and nest being perhaps 
hidden in a tall rotten maple stub pierced with Colaptes 
holes and standing on the edge of a swampy woods a few rods 
from the apple tree. 

Just after we had reached the boats and embarked 
and while I was watching a Towhee (the first I have seen) 
which was scratching among the leaves at the base of the hill, 
an Osprey appeared over the meadow and plunged into the water 
after a fish which it must have missed for it reappeared 
empty-footed and fie?/ off down stream. 

We passed Ball's Hill without stopping and kept 
on up river, fighting our way slowly against an exceedingly 
rapid current. A Bittern which had been feeding on an exposed 
strip of meadow rose and, after making a long flight, dropped 
into a tangle of long grass and button bushes. I followed 
it and came suduenly on it as it stood erect, neck stretched 
up and bill pointing directly skyward. It was within twelve 
feet of me when I first saw it and shouted to Bolles and the 
impetus of the canoe carried me four or five feet nearer 
before the bird flew. I hs.d approached the place over open 
water and in full view of the Bittern. 
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" Red-wings were very numerous along the river basmks, 
scattered about singly, singing on the tops of the trees and 
bushes, as we worked our way slowly up to Flint's B r idge. We 
saw two or three Spotted Sandpipers and many Robins, Song 
Sparrows, etc. One Least Flycatcher was singing just below 
the bridge and another at the Manse. 

Bolles left me at 1 P. M. and I spent most of the 
afternoon packing the bo&ts and their contents, finally 
getting everything ready and starting for home by the 6.40 P. M, 

• n 


train 



Canoe Trip on Concord. River 
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May 33 



>ur start 


Colony of 
Martins 



With Spelman took the 2.35 train for Concord, the 
canoes having been sent yesterday. One proved to be on the 
train with us, the other had been left in Boston but the 
expressman promised that it should follow by the next train 
and he kept his word. 

We had a wait of nearly two hours at the Manse 
but as it was during the interval of sunshine and as the birds 
were singing exceptionally freely the time passed rapidly. . . 

On the arrival of the missing canoe, we at once 
went to work to get our things in place — a task which con¬ 
sumed nearly two hours so that it was about 7 P. M. when we 
finally got off and dark by the time we reached the Wine 
Acre Bridge. There was little singing from the birds at 
sunset, owing probably to the high, cool wind and lowering 
skies, but we heard most of the commoner species in fair 
numbers. A good many Red-wings v/ere scattered alaxg the river 
banks and Swifts were circling over the town as we passed. 

The colony of Purple Martins near Mr. Sanborn’s seems to be 
reduced to two or three pairs only but perhaps others had 
gone to bed before we reached the place. 

We hoisted our sails after passing the railroad 
bridge and skimmed swiftly over the remainder of the distance 
to Nine Acre Bridge. On reaching the pines opposite the 
Cliffs, I hooted a number of times for the Horned Owls but 
could get no response nor did we hear these birds during the 
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First 

c amping; 

place 


Whippoorwill 


night, although vie camped only about 200 yards beyond in the 
grassy opening where the cart path comes down to the river. 

The landing proved boggy and treacherous, having 
been much trampled by cattle, and a swarm of mosquitos greeted 
us as soon as we set foot on shore, but we quickly found 
and tore to pieces an old pine stump, very dry and resinous, 
which made a glorious fire and banished both the gloom and 
the mosquitos for the time. A Whippoorwill sang us to sleep. 








Canoe Trip — Concord to Wayland 
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May 23 

We slept soundly and did not rise until the sun 

• 

Birds 

was well above the horizon. I was awake at daybreak, however, 

and as in April,when I camped with Bolles in this same place, 

sinking; 

a Thrasher was the first bird to sing, followed soon after 

at daybreak 

• 

by Swamp, Song and Field Sparrows. I heard other common birds 

but neglected to note them and soon fell asleep again. 

Within sight or hearing of our camping place I 

saw or heard in the course of the first two hours after we 

arose ... 44 species. . * 

The Whippoorwill was heard singing just at daybreak 

and hence does not strictly belong in the list. The Partridge 

was doubtless the same bird that Bolles and I heard in April 

for it was drumming in the same place but on the present 

occasion we heard it only twice and after sunrise. . . 

At 7 A. M. we had gtowed our things in the canoes 

and, hoisting our sails, sped silently and swiftly on our 

way. No experience that I have erer had can have surpassed 

the next two hours. The rich green fields where the grass 

was already high enough to wave in the wind, althcugh still 

spangled with golden dandelions and where the Bobolinks 

rollicked and showered down their tinkling melody, the woods 

draped in tender, yellowish green foliage where Tanagers, 

Grosbeaks, Oven-birds, and the several commoner Yireos and 

Warblers were singing, the tussocky meadows and belts of 

button bushes peopled by numerous Red-wings which flitted 

from place to place and gurgled forth their rich, watery notes 
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as they half-spread their wings and showed their brilliant 
epaulets to us;and their plain gray-brown mates who kept darting 
out from their nests in the tussock grass or bushes; every now 
and then a Kingfisher, sounding his rattle softly as he looked 
meditatively down into the water beneath his perch on some 
dead branch, or a pair of Red-shouldered Hawks mounting in 
graceful circles into the pale blue sky and screaming shrilly; 
these were but a few of the sights and sounds that we drank in 
as we glided without the slightest effort more than the 
occasional touch on the foot-steering gear of the trimming 
of the sheet, from our camping place through Fairhaven Bay, past 
Lee Bridge and the meadows and hills beyond to Sherman's Bridge 
where we landed at ten o'clock for lunch and a rest under the 
pitch pines. 



As we were crossing Fairhaven, Spelman discovered 


Gooseanaers 


a large white bird swimming close in to the button bushes and, 
turning, gave chase. It proved to be a fine old male Goose- 
ander, broken-winged and unable to rise from the water. Doubt¬ 
less it was the same bird which Bolles and I mejj with in April. 
Spelman ran his canoe ?;ithin a few yards of it. 


At our mooring place birds were very numerous, 


especially Black-poll Warblers. A Water Thrush was singing 
at intervals and several Yellow Warblers darting about among 


Yelirow 


the bushes by the water's edge. Of the latter species three 
individuals were continually passing and repassing the spot 


Warblers 
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Pine 


nest 



where we were sitting, always keeping together and flying 
from an apple tree to some low willows. I was puzzled to 
account for the regularity of their movements until I followed 
them and found that one of them, a female, was getting silk 
from a tent caterpillar's nest in the apple tree and carrying 
it to her own nest among the willows. Even then the mystery 
was not wholly solved for the other two birds were apparently 
males who seemed on the best of terms but each of v<rhom kept 
close to the female bird at all times. Is it possible that 
she had two husbands? 

Warbler's The son § a Pine Warbler on the hill above us 

tempted me to look for the nest. I came on the female very 
soon and followed her for several minutes but finally lost 
sight of her. After looking for the nest in all the most 
promising trees I found it, at length, in a small, isolated 
pitch pine Yirhieh §tdod near the river bank directly in front 
of a summer camp house or shanty. It was built on a long 
horizontal branch near the end and directly above a cluster 
of three cones which served admirably to conceal it from 
beneath, while the pine needles nearly covered it above. It 
was barely 12 feet from the ground and we had little difficulty 
in getting at it by throwing a rope over the branch and pulling 
it down sufficiently low to be reached from the top of a 
rude tripod which we made by lashing the ends of three sticks 
together. There were three eggs and a young bird just hatched, 
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Curious 
Flicker* s 

nest 


so we did not molest it. The female came with food for the 
young and entered the nest, when the male perched literally 
on the fim and sang — a pretty sight. 

Spelman discovered a Flicker's nest in a singular 
place — in a vertical slit 8 inches long by 2 inches wide 
in the side of an apple tree. The bottom of the slit was 
only 30 inches above the ground. The interior cavity 
narrowed as it descended so that I found it impossible to force 
my hand and wrist down far enough to reach the four pink-tinted 
white eggs which lay in plain sight on the usual bed of chips 
at the bottom. There were no signs of any enlargement by the 
Woodpecker except at the bottom where a rounded space had 
been chiseled out. 


Gallinule 


Black Duck 

Wood Duck 


At 1 P. M. we hoisted sail and started on our way. 
The wind had now hauled well into the east but we made the 
lower Wayland Bridge without being obliged to paddle more 
than a few hundred, yards in all. Soon after entering the 
great Sudbury Meadows Spelman, who was leading, started a 
Florida Gallinule. It rose from a bed of tall, dark green 
round-stemmed rushes on the edge of the river and flew about 
50 yrds before dropping into the rushes again. I had a good 
view of it and shw the scarlet bill distinctly. 

A single Black Duck was seen flying over this 
meadow and Wood Ducks heard squalling. 
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The grass along the hanks was not as dense or tall 
as usual — a fact which may account for the almost total 
absence of Marsh Wrens, only two or three of these birds 
being heard in this meadow. 

In the Wayland Meadow we heard five Marsh Wrens but 
no Bitterns. Eave Swallows were flying about the barn on 
the west bank where the colony bred last year. 

After passing Dudley’s we got a nearly fair and 
very fresh breeze the remainder of the way into Heard’s Pond 
which we entered at about 5 P. M. The remainder of the 
afternoon was spent in sailing about tnis pond. It was most 
exhilars.ting sport, for tne wind, which was now about South, 
was so strong as to raise quite a ”seaQ, on the pond but it / 
was so very steady that we carried our whole sails without 
difficulty. Of course there were few birds noted under 
these conditions but we heard Orioles, Grosbeaks, and other 
common species whenever we approached the shores. I had 
hoped to find the Carolina Grebes which Bangs discovered 
breeding in this pond a few years ago but they must have 
abandoned the place. A Night Heron appeared flying high 
over the woods and quawking soon after sunset. 

Before the sun had disappeared, we landed on a 
wooded promontory on the south shore of the pond and made 
ready for the night. S. pitched his canoe tent on the ground 
which he prepared for a bed by raking together a great quantity 
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of leaves, hut I carried my boat a little way into the woods 

and slept in it as usual. 

Birds 

As it was getting dark we had a delightful concert 

singing; 

from several Wilson's Thrushes which made the woods ring with 

at night 

• 

their flute-like notes. Curiously enough this is the first 

time that I have heard this species sing this year. The 

pumping of a Bittern also came faintly to our ears from West 

Brook Meadow while about the shores of the pond a few Toads 

and Pickerel Frogs trilled and croaked. Once I thought I i 

heard a C s rolina Rail in the marsh near the outlet. 

After it had become fairly dark, we built a large 

fire of brush—wood, several piles of which lay ready to our 

hands. We had eaten supper and were lying on the ground, 

enjoying the warmth of the fire, when the crackling of brush 

attracted our attention and presently the owner of the land 

appeared, bearing a lantern. He was crusty at first and 

ordered us to put out the fire but before long became suf¬ 
ficiently mollified to first inspect our canoes with evident 

interest and then to sit down with us for a long talk; 

finally, just before leaving, giving us permission to burn 

as much wood as we pleased and to take refuge under his roof 

if tne night proved cold or wet. 

Oven Birds sang frequently after dark as long as we 

were awake and Black-billed Cuckoos at occasional intervals 

while every now and then vire heard a Maryland Yellow-throat, 
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Birds 



at night 


Red-tails 

replaced 

by Red¬ 
shouldered 
Hawks 

Red-winged 

Blackbirds 

Bobolinks 



the first and last giving their flight songs from which I 
infer that they rose into the air, although this does not 
certainly follow. The night was superb, a nearly full moon 
silvering the water and lighting up the openings in the 
surrounding woods while the wind had died to a gentle breeze 
that rustled the foliage soothingly. We were asleep by ten 
o*clock. 

Red-shouldered Hawks seem to have replaced the 
Red-tails within the last two years along the entire route 
which we traveled to-day. They were frequently in sight 
or hearing while not a single Red-tail came under our notice. 
Red-winged Blackbirds are about as numerous as they were 
last year but certainly much fewer in numbers than in 1886 
and 1887. Bobolinks were quite up to the standard of their 
former abundance and were rarely out of our hearing the 
entire distance between Goncord and Wayland, but no Meadow 
larks were heard anywhere between these two towns, on the 
immediate outskirts of which they are common. 
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St for 
Concord 


When I awoke at daybreak a Tanager and many Black-poll 
Warblers were singing in the tree-tops over the canoe. Spelman 
heard at about this hour a. Bittern pumping and a Partridge 
drumming. There were many common birds, also, of which neither 
of us took special note. The Black-polls made the deepest 
impression. There were so many of them that tne song of one 
was merged with that of another, the sound being literally 
continuous, like the chirping of crickets. Wilson’s Thrushes 
were calling all about us but I heard none singing. 

It was seven o'clock when we arose for we both 
slept very soundly after the long day yesterday in the canoes. 

The singing of Black-polls had now nearly ceased and the 
Tanager was gone or silent but Oven-birds, Red-starts, Yellow 
Warblers, Orioles, Grosbeaks, Cat-birds, Red-wings, and other 
common species were filling the woods with their music and from 
the open fields beyond came the tinkling melody of Bobolinks. 

A pair of Red-shouldered Hawks rose from the trees on the 
opposite side of the pond and mounted high into the sky, 
screaming. The sun streamed down through the as yet thin 
foliage and the rising South wind ruffled the water. We could 
hear church bells softened by distance in the direction of 
Saxonville. 

At 9 A. M. we started, paddling across the pond 
and down the small brook which forms its outlet and winds 
through a broad marsh into the river, on reaching which we 
spread our sails to the breeze and began rushing through the 
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water at a rapid rate. A Bittern pumped once near the outlet 
as we passed and a Savanna Sparrow was singing in a bit of 
raised but yet moist meadow land. 

In the Wayland Meadow between the bridges we heard 
a Carolina Rail and saw a good many Eave Swallows. Orioles, 
Least Flycatchers and a Warbling Vireo or two were singing 
in the trees along the causeway. Nothing of any particular 
interest was noted during the passage of the great Sudbury 
Marshes nor indeed until we had passed through Fairhaven and 
and landed for lunch, at 2 P. M., on Martha’s Point. While 
here we heard a Wood Pewee and I found a Bluebird’s nest with 
young in a Woodpecker’s hole in the dead limb of a poplar 
just inside the edge of a strip of woods, an unusual situation 
if I remember rightly. At one time a pair of Red-shouldered 
Hawks appeared circling over Fairhaven and later a brown Bald 
Eagle which beat about close over the water for several 
minutes, apparently looking for fish. We started him from 
a tall pine on the edge of the Ov/l woods when we passed on 
our way towards Concord half-an-hour afterwards. 

We reached Concord by 5 o’clock and continued on 
down river without stopping to Ball’s Hill, where we had 
decided to pass the night, reaching this place a little before 
sunset. During the entire distance from the outlet of 
Heard's Pond we paddled in all not over a mile, our sails 
serving for the rest of the way. The passage through the 
Broad Meadow below Concord was especially delightful, the sun 
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"being well down in the west and the "birds singing freely. 
During most of the day we heard comparatively few owing, doubt 
less, to the high wind but now the wind had subsided to a 
gentle breeze and tne air rang with bird music. There were 
many Bobolinks along tne ridge between the river and the 
meadow but not as many, I thought, as in former years. Oriole 
were fluting in the white maples along the banks but we heard 
no Warbling Vireos. Spotted Sandpipers were very numerous, 
at least six or eight being seen or heard. There were no 
Solitary Sandpipers here but we disturbed one yesterday when 
we landed.at Ball's Hill. 

After getting our canoes ready for the night, we 
climbed Ball's Hill to see the sunset. Its last rays 
streaming through a rent in the clouds that were massing in 
the west threw a strange, lurid light over the broad meadow 
intensifying its uniform green coloring to an almost painful 
degree, then leaving it suddenly in gloom which deepened 
rapidly as the shades of night fell. A Bittern was pumping 
in the usual place and a Carolina Rail singing fitfully. 

Once I caught the notes of a Virginia Rail, also. Five Night 
Herons appeared high in air from down river and passed 
directly over the meadow and beyond the woods towards Fair- 
haven, but a sixth which quickly followed them wheeled a few 
times and descending in a graceful spiral alighted in tne 
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On the east side of the hill under the lee of the 


Chimney Swifts 


white pines at least 30 Chimney Swifts were dashing about in 
mazy courses. We could see that the air was filled with small 
gauzy winged insects on which the birds were doubtless feeding. 
After we had returned to the canoes and when it was nearly 
dark, a Wilson’s Thrush sang several times near us. Then 
the night closed in with a cloudy sky and damp, chilly wind 
which blew directly in on us from the south but we soon 
started a fire and passed a pleasant evening within its cheery 
circle of light. A pair of large dogs, a collie and a St. 
Bernard, paid us a visit at about 9 o’clock. 
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November 11 


A day 
at 


Ball * s Hill 


Horned Larks 


Having completed (on Saturday last) my negotiations 
with Mr. Holden for the purchase of Ball’s Hill, I wont there 
this morning by boat and alone to make a thorough examination 
of the woods and cut a few paths through them. I paddled 
all the way down as the morning was very calm and warm and I 
was in no hurry. A few Tree Sparrows in the button bushes 
over the water, several Blue Jays in the leafless maples on 
the banks, and a Red-shouldered Hawk which started from an oak 
on the meadow as my boat came in sight around a bend were all 
the birds I saw wxcept a flock of Horned Larks, twenty-five 
in number, wheeling about in air over and finally alighting 
in a broad, level field on the north side of the river just 
beyond Hunt's Pond. This field is intervale land, perfectly 
drained and intensely green to-day with what appeared to be 
winter wheat. As far as I can learn, the Horned Larks do not 
alight in the river meadows (or marshes) at all. 

On Ball’s Hill I heard Kinglets ( satrapa) and 
Chickadees. A Pickering's Hyla was calling feebly at inter¬ 
vals. 
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I got rather wet during the frequent showers but 
did not start for home until nearly dark. As I passed Holden's 
meadow a large bird which I took at first for a Great Horned 
Owl but afterwards decided to be a Buteo rose from the grass 
and flew off over the woods. I also saw a mouse of some kind, 
swimming.the river. It dove as adroitly as a Muskrat when I 

chased it. 
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December 18 


I went to Ball's Hill as usual, driving down and 


us 


Bafts Hill 

walking back at sunset. On the way down saw a very large 
and very brown Shrike in a pasture, flying from tree to tree 

Shrike 

and down to the ground. 

While at Ball's Hill one of my men (Bensen) called 

to me that he had found "a fine bird which you can take in 

A 

your hand, sir". I rushed up to the top of the hill, expecting 

singularly 

to see something novel when I was shown a beautiful red Screech 

tame 

Owl which was sitting erect, plumage drawn in, "ears" raised, 

Screech Chari 

• 

eyes reduced to narrow slits, in the middle of a clump of 

oak sprouts to which most of the leaves still clung. These 

matched the bird's coloring so closely that I marvel how the 

man happened to see him. After looking at him a moment I 

advanced my hand slowly and actually first stroked his 

furred feet, then released one of his claws from the twig 

(using some force) and finally drew my hand gently down over 

his back. Bensen tried the last experiment but so roughly 

that the bird flew. It dipped down over the brow of the 

hill and we lost sight of it. On the evening of the 13th, I 

heard the Owl in the pines near North bridge, wailing at 

4.45 P. M. 

^^I^see Tree Sparrows, Grows, Jays and Chickadees 
daily, Goldfinches and Kinglets frequently, a Downy Woodpecker 

occasionally. On the 10th saw two Brown Creepers which I was 

Quiscalus 

aeneus 

taking a tramp with Faxon. A Bronged Grackle awoke me on the 

morning of the 14th by its creaking notes as it sat in the top 

of the Buttricks' elm. 
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A singularly 
tame 
Screech 


Owl 


While at Ball's Hill one of my men (Bensen) called 
to me that he had found 11 a fine bird which you can take 
in your hand, sir". I rushed up to the top of the hill, 
expecting to see something novel when I was shown a 
beautiful red Screech Owl which was sitting erect, plumage 
drawn in, "ears" raised, eyes reduced to narrow slits, in 
the middle of a clump of oak sprouts to which most of the 
leaves still clung. These matched the bird's coloring so 
closely that I marvel how the man happened to see him. 

After looking at him a moment I advanced my hand 
slowly and actually first stroked his furred feet, then 
released one of ^nis claws from the twig (using some force) 
and finally drew my hand gently dovm over his back. Bensen 
tried the last experiment but so roughly that the bird 
flew. It dipped down over the brow of the hill and we 
lost sight of it. On the evening of the 13th, I heard 
the Owl in the pines near North Bridge, wailing at 4.45 P. M. 








1891 

December 30 


At 3 P. M. I launched my Rushton boat and started 


up river. The recent rain has raised the water nearly to a 

level with the meadows and a strong current was running. 

This, combined with the violent wind, gave me hard work as 
far as Egg Rock, but the Assabet,up which I turned,was as 
placid under its sheltered banks and overhanging woods as a 
summer* s evening. 

G-ray Squirr el I rowed up to Bird’s Nest Island and back without 

seeing a living thing save a fine Gray Squirrel which was in 

the old hemlocks. He passed rapidly from one tree to the next, 

running out over the branches and leaping from one to another, 
finally climbing the main trunk of a large tree and concealing 
himself among the foliage. 

On returning to the Buttricks’ and just as I was 
stepping out of the canoe at the landing, I happened to look 
up and at once perceived a Shrike — a large, brown bird -— 
sitting on the top of a bean pole on the hill-side above. 

His attitude was easy, yet erect, and he did not move in the 
least for several seconds. Then, after a flirt of the tail, he 
took wing and crossed the river in long, graceful undulations 
finally passing out of sight beyond Honeysuckle Island. The 
Shrike is perhaps as characteristic a feature of our winter 
landscape as is any other bird,not even excepting the Snow Bunting, 
There is a certain easy nonchalance in his bearing which assures 
one of the bird's hardiness and indifference to cold or hunger. 


Shrike 






